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Ethnological field workers better be content in adding to the difficulty 
of writing such books as this by piling up a greater mass of conflicting 
data from the peoples with whom they are thrown. 

Pliny E. Goddard 

NORTH AMERICA 

The Family Hunting Band as the Basis of Algonkian Social Organization 

(American Anthropologist, N.S., vol. 17, 1915, pp. 289-305). F. G. 

Speck. 
Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands 

of the Ottawa Valley. F. G. Speck. (Geological Survey, Canada. 

Memoir 70. No. 8. Anthropological Series.) Ottawa, 191 5. 

It is but seldom that a purely descriptive ethnological monograph 
commands attention as of peculiar significance, over and above the 
concrete data contained in it. Such is the case, however, with both of 
Dr. Speck's studies of the family hunting territories among the Algonkian 
Indians. The studies are brief, in part vague, almost fragmentary; 
nevertheless the specific contribution which they bring is definite and 
carries conviction. The concept of "family hunting territory" has come 
to stay. It is, therefore, scarcely too much to say that in their theoretical 
significance for the study of social organization, Dr. Speck's monographs 
may be designated as epoch-making. 

The tribes dealt with specifically to date embrace the Dumoine, 
Kipawa, Timiskaming, Timagami, Mattagami, Whitefish, Penobscot, and 
Micmac. Among all of these the family hunting territories are found. 
A map is appended to the Geological Survey monograph on which the 
hunting territories of the first six of the above bands were traced by 
Dr. Speck's informants. Here a question arises: to what extent are the 
outlines of the territories as given on the map due to interpolation? 
We read that brooks, rivers, rocks, lakes, were used as delimiting features 
of territories. It would be of great interest to learn just what specific 
features were used by the Indians in constructing the map, in other 
words, what was the mechanism of its making? Dr. Speck has already 
carried his investigations to other tribes and promises further maps. 

Another point calls for further elucidation. We are to understand 
that the paternal families comprise blood relatives, but also women 
married to the men of the family and adopted persons. The families 
have names, usually nicknames, among the Penobscot animal names. 
Now, does a woman after marriage assume the family name of her 
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husband, or does she keep her father's family name? I gather from the 
context that the former assumption is correct, but no room for mis- 
understanding should be left in a point of such importance. 

The bearing of this appears particularly in the case of the Penobscot 
whose organization differs from that of the other tribes described in so 
far as the family groups here assume animal names, have a myth which 
represents the members of the group as closely related to their eponym, 
believe in psychic and even physical similarity between family members 
and their eponymous beasts, etc. Clearly, we have here a peculiar 
type of totemism, the families taking the place of the totemic clan or 
gens. But is the totemism strictly hereditary or is it so only in the case 
of the man, whereas the woman belongs to her father's family and totem 
only until her marriage? On the answer depends whether we shall have 
to regard the Penobscot as organized into strictly hereditary paternal 
families, in which case there would be intersecting totemic groups, prac^ 
tically gentes, or into paternal families not strictly hereditary, in which 
case the family and totemic units would coincide. The latter seems to 
be the case, but again a definite statement is imperative. 

The Algonkian families, with their hunting territories, seem to con- 
stitute an intermediate link — in the analytical, not necessarily the his- 
torical sense — between the tribes with the so-called loose social organiza- 
tion, such as the Eskimo or the tribes of the Plateau area, and the 
tribes with the strictly hereditary and clearly defined social units, as 
represented in the Northwest, Southwest, Northeast, Southeast, and 
among the Southern Siouans. In view of this fact, the danger lies near, 
and perhaps Dr. Speck has not altogether escaped it, — of confusing the 
hunting territories of the Algonkian with the much less definite tendencies 
towards group prerogatives in hunting and fishing places which are so 
very common among the Indian tribes of loose, as well as of definite, 
social structure. 

The author's data also provide interesting glimpses into the dynamic 
aspects of the situation. Hunting territories become subdivided through 
the hereditary assignment of sections of a territory to several brothers 
upon the death of their fathers. On the other hand, when a family 
becomes extinct in the male line, the territory is subdivided among 
relatives, thus leading to accretions in their holdings. 

The relation between the families, on the one hand, and the totemic 
clans, on the other, is highly instructive. The data bearing on this point 
will be found in the Geological Survey monograph. It seems obvious 
that the paternal family is the social unit par excellence, whereas the gens, 
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while regulating exogamy, is of relatively slight importance. Dr. Speck 
is probably right in ascribing the gens in this district to Ojibwa influence; 
and the mechanism he suggests, infiltration through intermarriage, seems 
adequate to account for the facts. But here again specific illustrations, 
if available, would be most welcome. However that may be, the 
Algonkian situation is certainly most illuminating, and impresses one 
somewhat as a verkehrte Welt, for whenever families coexist with clans 
or gentes one is accustomed to find that the latter units reign supreme. 
Many details^ supplied by the author bespeak the rational and 
teleological character of the institution he describes. Thus, the large 
islands on Lake Timiskaming were regarded as "common property, or 
more properly reserves, to be occupied and hunted on when the families 
came together in the spring for the social re-union" {Memoir, p. 5). The 
most surprising data are those referring to the "farming" of animals. 
We are told that, 

the game was kept account of very closely, so that proprietors knew about 
how abundant each kind of animal was, and hence could regulate the killing so 
as not to deplete the stock. Beaver were made the object of the most careful 
"farming," the numbers of occupants, old and young, to each "cabin" being 
kept count of. In certain districts, moose, or caribou, were protected during 
one year, in other districts the next year. The killing of game was regulated 
by each family according to its own rules {Memoir, p. 5). 

Although supported in substance by the speech of Chief Aleck Paul 
{American Anthropologist, pp. 294-5), the above statement obviously 
presents but an approximation to the truth and must, on the whole, be 
regarded as an exaggeration. Particularly when the hunting territory 
is several hundred, or even a couple of thousand square miles in extent, 
the Indian proprietors cannot be conceived as having even an approxi- 
mate knowledge of the available numbers of a particular kind of animal. 
On this, as on some of the other topics presented in Dr. Speck's papers, 
more definite information Js sorely needed. But even in their present 
somewhat tentative form these data on aboriginal gaming rules con- 
stitute a most fascinating chapter in the Indian's book of knowledge. 

Before closing, I should like to repeat most emphatically that Dr. 
Speck is to be congratulated upon these significant results of his re- 
searches. Ethnologists will eagerly look forward to still other publica- 
tions on the same topic. May there be many of them! 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 



